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NE HUNDRED MILLION consum- 
O ers, more or less, have an every- 
day stake in the price of spuds. On 
page 7 we ferret out some of the dif- 
ficulties and abuses in the marketing 
of this important food, reported on 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
How much the uncovering of unfair 
trade practices can result in fairer 
prices to producers and consumers, 
it is difficult to measure. 

Far greater in dollars-and-cents 
importance to growers and eaters of 
potatoes are the see-saws in supplies 
and prices that alternatively bring 
abundance to consumers with pov- 
erty to growers and scarcity to con- 
sumers with prosperity to growers. 
Over and over again potato history 
shows that the reward to farmers for 
large supplies is a ruinously low 
price, while below average supplies 
reward farmers with high prices. 
High prices one year breed low 
prices the next year or two. 

Witness this recent history. This 
year up until May consumers were 
buying mostly old potatoes from the 
short crop of 1936. Prices to grow- 
ers and consumers were high. But 
the potato market turned about face 
in May when potatoes from the new 
crop started coming to market in 
volume. Potato prices usually start 
going down when new crop supplies 
move to market, but the large size of 
this year’s crop and the high prices 
prevailing caused a greater than us- 
ual seasonal price decline. The big 
prices of the year before had encour- 
aged farmers to go in heavily for 
new-potato planting. In fact, mar- 
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ket forecasters expect 1937 produc- 
tion of early potatoes to be over 50 
percent larger than a year ago. 
Prices started moving downward 
rapidly. During the first week in 
May the wholesale price in Chicago 
By the 
first week of June it was down to 
$1.87. In Mobile the price dropped 
from $2.52 per 100 pounds in the 
first week of May to $1.16 the last 


week of that month. 


was $3.77 per 100 pounds. 


Season to season see-saws are not 
the only hazard of potato producers 
There are sudden 
changes as day to day shipments 
reach markets. Some days a big 
supply of potatoes goes to market; 
maybe at the same time there are 
rumors of an even bigger supply 
coming on. Then buyers get pan- 
icky, the price drops, trading comes 
to a standstill. 

Steadying the see-saw so that it 
will not bounce so hard on the 


and consumers. 


ground nor swing so high in the air 
is the purpose of AAA’s potato-pur- 
chase program, now going on. When 
supplies of potatoes come rushing to 
market in quantities that 
panic into prices and leave little for 
farmers, AAA steps in to buy some 
of these supplies. These Govern- 
ment purchases tend to steady prices. 


throw 


When farmers know that prices are 
not going into a St. Vitus dance 
within a few hours, they can plan 
their shipments better. From April 
to July 3, AAA bought 880,000 
bushels at various times and places. 

To consumers there naturally 
comes the question: What good is 
there to us in steadying farm prices 
if it has to be done at the cost 
of reducing the amount of potatoes 
we can buy? Consumers do stand 
to gain, however, from such a potato- 
purchasing program when it does not 
cut into the normal supplies that 
they require. The usual swings in 
potato production give consumers 
less than normal in the low years. 
In the top years the amount pro- 





duced is often more than can be 
used. Result: Waste in those years, 
and a sharp cut in acreage to less 
than normal in the following year 
or two. In short, variations in sup. 
ply don’t average out in practice to 
satisfy average needs. Furthermore, 
since low farm prices one year are 
tollowed—almost as night follows 
day—with small supplies next year, 
helping farmers to stay in the busi- 
ness of supplying normal quantities 
is a kind of insurance against high 
food bills in the future. Being able 
to cram the potatoes down today 
does not satisfy hunger next year. 

So much for consumers with jobs 
that bring them in money which they 
can spend for potatoes. 
other consumers, 


There are 
still millions of 
them, who have no jobs and must 
depend on relief to keep them alive. 
These consumers gain an immediate 
benefit from AAA’s potato purchases. 
As soon as potatoes are bought, title 
to them is turned over by AAA to 
the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation, a Government-owned- 
and-administered business, which 
ships them to relief agencies in the 
States. These relief agencies then 
see that the food is distributed to 
needy families, to help them piece 
out their meager diets. Thus relief 
clients get a good wholesome food 
they need; prices and supplies to 
other consumers are steadied; and 
farmers are helped to earn more 
money so that next year’s supplies 
will not shrink to dangerously low 
levels. 


OME issues back we tossed out to 
S our readers a question. It was 
this: Would you like to be able to 
buy goods that were labeled and ad- 
vertised so as to give you technical 
facts about their construction, their 
durability, their contents? First re- 
plies that came back were reported 
on in our June 14 issue. More have 
come in since, all of them in favor of 
such informative labeling and adver- 

[Concluded on page 19] 
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SIX AMERICANS 
LOOK AT EUROPEAN COOPERATIVES 


al summer a small party boarded 
a ship bound for Europe. The 
group comprised six people—Jacob 
Baker, Leland Olds, Charles E. Stu- 
art, Robin Hood, Clifford V. Greg- 
ory, and Emily C. Bates—members 
of a commission named by President 
Roosevelt to find answers to such 
questions as these: What had coop- 


erative enterprise accomplished in 
Europe? What was its significance 
to us in America? Was it “an eco- 
nomic device that will usher in a new 
era under the banner of democracy”, 
or was it, as some claimed, “another 
of those fearsome European ‘isms’ 
against which we should quarantine 
ourselves?” 


Crisp bread is one of the important food 
products made by Swedish cooperators. 
Flour for the bread is being mixed in this 
elaborate machine in a cooperative factory. 


Across the pages of the Report 
of the Inquiry on Cooperative 
Enterprise in Europe, now pub- 
lished, moves a vivid picture of 
how farmers and consumers 
abroad are attempting to run 
their own vast enterprises to 
raise their standards of living * 


For 2% months the members of 
the official “Inquiry on Cooperative 
Enterprise” toured England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, 


* The complete report, 321 pages, may be 
purchased under this title from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 65 cents. 














Sweden, and Finland. At first hand 
they observed working conditions in 
co-op institutions. They interviewed 
government officials, industrialists, 
consumers—in fact, 
holed anyone able to throw light on 
co-op activities. 

Once back in America the Com- 
mission dragged out its trunkloads of 


they button- 


notes and statistics, set to work di- 
gesting this material. Result—the 
recent report to the President, a 
meaty, 300-page volume on The 
Methods and Relationships of Coop- 
erative Enterprise in Europe, The 
Meaning of Cooperative Enterprise 
to America, and Cooperation at 
Close Range—to quote the headings 
of the three main divisions of the 
book. More than this, there are fat 
appendixes chock full of up-to-date 
statistics on every phase of this “mid- 
dle-way” method of doing business. 

Summing up their findings, the 
the view that 
co-op enterprise is neither an eco- 


Commission takes 
nomic bogeyman that would disrupt 
our present system of distribution 
nor a panacea. The Commission 
had this to say: “From the things we 
learned and the figures we gathered 
could be woven an Aladdin tale of 
cooperative success. From a differ- 
ent selection of material could be 
built a story of cooperative blunders 
and mistakes and class antagonism. 
It has been our task to try to tell the 
story fairly, to picture accurately a 
movement that has its full share of 
human errors, but that has brought 
new hope, new pride of ownership, 
higher standards of living, to a sub- 
stantial portion of the people of 
western Europe.” 

The story of European coopera- 
tives, the Commission found, is the 
story of big business. The report 
cites the International Cooperative 
Alliance as listing 108,000 organiza- 
tions in 89 countries as co-op mem- 
bers. Estimates give co-ops as serv- 
ing approximately 100 million peo- 
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ple scattered around the globe; busi- 
ness of consumer co-ops alone tops 33 
billion dollars annually. In Czecho- 
slovakia co-op enterprise affects 
about 40 percent of the population; 
in France, 35; in Great Britain, 45; 
in Norway, 50; in Sweden and Swit- 
zerland, 65; in Finland as much as 
70. In actual numbers the British 
consumer movement with its 7,484,- 
000 members is largest. 

Big business in the ordinary sense 
is nothing to set the United States 
by the ears. Big business in the co- 
operative way presents a different 
picture from the one we know in our 
huge department and chain stores. 
The Commission points to the differ- 
ences. Much as the co-op store and 
the privately run store may look 
alike, motive and ownership are dif- 
ferent. The private merchant tries 
to make a profit; the cooperative 
store tries to supply its customers 
with goods at cost. In private busi- 
ness each share of stock represents 
one vote. 
has one vote, irrespective of amount 
of stock owned. 
profits go to stockholders; in co-ops 
“profits” are distributed as “patron- 
age refunds” to members in propor- 
tion to their patronage (after paying 
a small fixed interest to the share- 


In a co-op each member 


In private business 


holders and setting aside reserves). 

In these fundamentals, present- 
day co-ops in Europe stick closely to 
the basic doctrines of the original 
consumer cooperative society—the 
Rochdale Equitable Pioneer Society, 
founded in England in 1844. The 
report gives these principles as: (1) 
Open membership and ownership, ir- 
respective of race, nationality, poli- 
tics, or religion; (2) democratic con- 
trol—one member, one vote; (3) 
limited returns on capital and return 
of gains to members through patron- 
age refunds. 

European co-ops have accepted 
pretty universally several other ideas 


such as: (4) Cash trading; (5) trad- 
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ing at market prices—thus protecting 
themselves from the charge of price 
cutting and from financial loss; (6) 
setting aside from surplus earnings a 
reserve fund of working capital; (7) 
providing funds for promotional and 
educational work. 

Cooperative enterprise can be clas- 
sified in various ways: As urban or 
rural; as consumer-owned or pro- 
ducer-owned; as handlers of differ- 
ent types of commodities. Which- 
ever pattern of categories is at- 
tempted, there are many overlapping 
types which are difficult of classifica- 
tion. 

As in this country, Europe can 
point to cooperative organization 
among both city and country people. 
Outstanding in the farm cooperative 
movement are the Danes, whose pro- 
ducer cooperatives control 85 percent 
of the export of bacon, 49 percent of 
the export of butter, 39 percent of 
the import of fertilizer. Coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts in Czechoslovakia amounts to 
$72,000,000 annually. Farmers of 
Finland, through their cooperative 
dairies, manufacture about 95 per- 
cent of the country’s butter supply. 
Agricultural cooperatives in France 
operate dairies, cheese and _ other 
food factories, insurance, and credit 
In England they are less 
developed; in Ireland farm coopera- 


societies. 


tives are relatively important in the 
country’s economy. Swedish farm- 
ers are well organized cooperatively. 
In Swiss agriculture, cooperative 
dairies control go percent of the 
country’s milk 


growers and cattle breeders have 


production. Wine 


their cooperatives. 

Consumer cooperatives in_ their 
role as distributors of goods and serv- 
ices range over all possible types of 
business enterprise; as neighborhood 
buying clubs, independent city stores, 
city, regional, or national chains. 
Annual business of consumer coope!- 
atives in Czechoslovakia amounts to 
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One-third of Sweden's demand for electric light bulbs is supplied by 


LUMA, a cooperative. 





Many foods sold in this cooperative grocery, 347th opened in Stock- 
holm, are cooperatively made. 


nearly $100,000,000, not quite 3 per- 
cent of the total national retail trade. 
In Denmark retail trade of consumer 
cooperative societies comes to about 
$63,000,000 annually. Between 25 
and 30 percent of the retail trade of 
Finland is done by consumer co-ops. 
Annual retail of French 
total some 
$233,000,000, of Norwegian co-ops 
$32,000,000, of Swedish nearly 


$104,000,000. Swiss consumer coop- 


sales 
consumer cooperatives 


erators handle from 10 to 12 percent 
of the national retail trade. Tops 
among the European consumer co- 


food factories. 


well as in big cities. 


operatives in volume of business are 
the British, whose annual turn-over 
of more than $1,000,000,000 is said 
to account for about 12 percent of 
the national retail trade. 

Both consumer and agricultural 
cooperative movements in most 
countries push behind the function 
of selling into the field of produc- 
tion. Farm cooperators, in pursuit 
of bigger incomes for their members, 
in many countries process the com- 
modities which their members pro- 
duce. 


Consumer-owned coopera- 


tives, in their pursuit of lower living 


Sunlight floods this kitchen in one of Sweden's cooperative 


cooked- 


Cooperative groceries in Sweden are found in out-of-way villages as 


costs for their members, acquire and 
operate factories to produce some of 
the goods which will later be sold in 
their co-op stores. Cooperative util- 
ities, usually owned by consumers, 
build and operate telephone and 
power lines, generating part or all of 
the power they sell in their own 
plants. Some of the housing coop- 
build as 
and 


members. 


eratives well as finance 


houses for their 
In France, England, and 
Czechoslovakia are found workers’ 


productive societies, groups of work- 


apartments 


men who own their own factories. 
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Major attention of the Commis- 
sion studying European cooperative 
business went to consumer enter- 
prises. Racial temperament and lo- 
cal conditions dictate different ways 
of working toward the consumer co- 
operative goal—a better standard of 
living for their members—however 
much co-ops agree on fundamental 
principles. 

British and Scottish cooperators, 
developing a distributive system in 
a period when private retailing was 
not efficient, have extended their ac- 
tivities until now they are in compe- 
tition with most types of economic 
activity. Swedish cooperators have 
placed their emphasis on developing 
businesses that will serve as “price 
yardsticks.” In their attack on pri- 
vate monopoly they have looked 
to the cooperative rather than to 
antitrust laws. Already they have 
checkmated monopoly in many in- 
stances, notably in the case of ga- 
loshes, an item that looms large in 
farmers’ budgets. By establishing 
their own factory, cooperators forced 
the four Swedish factories with mo- 
nopoly control of galosh production 
to reduce price from $2.27 to 93 
cents a pair. Result: The doubling 
of the use of galoshes. Finnish co- 
ops dealt a similar death blow to 
price fixing in matches, margarine, 
flour, and fertilizer manufacture. 

Achievements chalked up in the 
name of cooperatives make an im- 
pressive showing to the Commission. 
Consumer co-ops, they report, usu- 
ally pay higher than prevailing 
wages, require shorter hours, pension 
workers, give generous vacations and 
sick leaves. They often employ 
union workers and have arbitration 
boards to handle what disputes arise. 
On the side of thrift, it is claimed, 
co-ops have reduced costs of retail- 
ing by large-volume trade, low exec- 
utive salaries, standardized goods, 
large-scale buying, reduced adver- 
tising expenditures, low credit losses. 
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This has made possible competition 
with private business. Consumers 
who never before had saved a penny 
have been enabled to put aside dol- 
lars against a rainy day. 
ing the depression, cooperative shares 
in Great Britain did not depreciate. 
Cooperatives are credited with doing 
a big job in promoting education 
through clubs and classes in econom- 
ics, business management, and the 
household arts. The long arm of 
education has reached out to the 
general public, co-op members, and 
employees. 

Briefly, the inquirers conclude, co- 


Even dur- 


op accomplishments read something 
like this 
ing with consequent benefit to the 
consumer, promotion of thrift, edu- 





reduction in costs of retail- 


cation, control of monopoly, institu- 
tion of comparatively high labor 
standards, better citizenship as the 
outcome of ownership in the hands 
of many. 

Debit side of the cooperative 
ledger shows entries too. The report 
names problems still to be solved— 
such as the necessity of attracting 
high-caliber executives, of improving 
relationships with farmers, of meet- 
ing heavy chain-store competition 
while maintaining trade-union stand- 
ards, of finding new ways of increas- 
ing democratic control, since co-ops 
have outgrown the old “town-meet- 
ing” method of voting. 

European governments have taken 
a kindly view toward cooperatives. 
Government, the report finds, re- 
gards the cooperative movement as 
a stabilizer. A Swedish banker voices 
this opinion in saying that co-ops are 
an antidote to radical political move- 
ments, furnishing an outlet for the 
workers’ energies. A helping, rather 
than a restraining, hand has been 
held out by some governments in 
allowing “some access to govern- 
ment credit, some exemption from 
taxes on plowed-back surpluses, some 
subsidy to cooperative education.” 


or private business. 
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Members of the Commission 
pooled their opinions while describ. 
ing cooperative technique in Europe. 
Not so when it comes to predictions 
as to what the cooperative movement 
Then 
the members speak out as individuals, 

Hearing from Mr. Baker first. He 
finds no reason to think that the co- 
operative movement will not de- 
velop to a considerable extent in the 
United States during the next gen- 
eration, particularly since it is “the 
only way that either producers or 
consumers can positively control” the 
spread between producer receipts 


can mean to us in America. 


and consumer payments. It is un- 
likely, he feels, that cooperation in 
this country will develop along class 
lines, nor will it displace Government 
In conclusion 
he calls attention to the judgment of 
many people in Europe that it is the 
social elements of the cooperative 
movement that give it greatest sig- 
nificance and appeal to the rising 
generation. 

Mr. Olds, in summarizing the 
strengths and weaknesses of co-ops, 
enlarges upon the spiritual benefits 
inherent in the cooperative way. He 
says that the “cooperative movement 
would extend the cooperative system 
of living which was characteristic of 
the older family life to the control 
of the commercial market by groups 
of families.” 
Mr. Olds’ opinion that cooperative 
enterprise deserves our serious con- 


For this reason, it is 


sideration as a way of perpetuating 
the American idea. 

Mr. Charles Stuart describes the 
factors accounting for the remark- 
able growth of consumer cooperation 
To quote Mr. Stuart, 
“Consumer cooperation came into 


in Europe. 


existence in Europe chiefly to pro- 
tect homogeneous, stable groups of 
workers of small income from an an- 
tiquated, inefficient system of retail 
distribution which was free from 


[Concluded on page !8] 
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Champion among all vegetables, potatoes raise problems 
of production and distribution on which the Federal Trade 
Commission turns its searchlight, revealing new facts on 
where consumers’ potato dollars go* 


O WHAT extent, Congress asked 
| Federal Trade Commission, 
are unfair, fraudulent, or injurious 
methods employed in the grading, 
warehousing, and distributing of 
farm products? To answer this ques- 
tion the Federal Trade Commission 
looked at the homely, friendly po- 
Stier 
* This is the third of a series of articles 
based on the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Inquiry into agricultural income. Earlier 


articles in the series appeared in our May 
17 and June 14 issues. 


tato, dug into potato statistics, sent 
investigators into important potato 
markets, and now, in its report on 
Agricultural Income, the Federal 
Trade ‘Commission presents its an- 
swer. This question was only one of 
many that Congress asked the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The potato 
was only one of seven farm products 
studied by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. For a discussion of the 
Agricultural Income Investigation as 





a whole readers should see the Con- 
SUMERS’ GuIpE of May 17, 1937. 

Background facts that help con- 
sumers to understand the findings of 
the Commission’s report show pota- 
toes are the world’s champion farm 
crop. World average potato produc-: 
tion per year from 1920 to 1930 was 
approximately 7 billion bushels. For 
these same years the total world 
wheat production was approximately 
5 billion bushels annually. In the 
United States in 1935 the total farm 
value of potatoes produced ranked 
seventh among United States crops 
with a total of 209 million dollars. 
One-half of all United States farms 
raise potatoes each year, but only 
one-sixth, approximately 600,000, 
raise potatoes commercially. In 1935 
United States farms produced 356 
million bushels of potatoes. 

Champion potato State in 1935 
was Maine, which produced 11 of 
every 100 bushels of our home- 
grown potatoes. Next in importance 
was Minnesota with 8 out of every 
100; then Michigan with 7; Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Wisconsin 
with 6; and Idaho with 5. 

Potatoes are a year-round food, 
one year’s crop overlapping another 
in its movement to market. Begin- 
ning with early potatoes from Flor- 
ida in December, potatoes stream to 
consumers from Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and California. The source of po- 
tato supply moves steadily north 
with the summer sun until late in 
September potatoes begin to flow 
from the late-potato areas, flooding 
markets in October. While sup- 
plies of one year’s crop come mar- 
ketwards from storage houses in 
winter months, a new year’s ‘crop 
starts trooping to market from south- 
ern farms. Four out of every five 
potatoes produced come from North- 
ern States; early and intermediate 
producing States supply the fifth. 

Nearly 24 bushels per person go 


down the red lanes each year. 
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Cheapest ordinarily in October and 
November, potatoes are usually most 
expensive in April and May when 
storage supplies are slim and supplies 
of new potatoes are not yet abun- 
dant. Because consumers as a whole 
do not change their potato-buying 
habits much over the years, when the 
supply of potatoes is short they usu- 
ally pay very high prices. 

Farmers’ fortunes swing on the 
size of the crop and contrarily are 
usually highest when crops are small. 
A short potato crop will often pro- 
duce a larger total income for grow- 
ers than an abundant one. Low 
prices, although they stimulate con- 
sumers to buy a few more potatoes 
one year, also lead to reductions in 
potato acreages and consequently to 
much higher prices for consumers a 
year or two following. 

To correct a situation brought 
about by ruinously abundant potato 
crops, growers already familiar with 
the benefits of the cotton and to- 
bacco programs pressed for a similar 
potato program. The Potato Act of 
1935 would have taxed all those po- 
tatoes marketed in excess of normal 
consumption needs of the country. 
Potatoes equal to the normal con- 
sumptive needs of the country would 
have been tax free. The act was not 
intended to affect the noncommer- 
cial grower of potatoes. However, 
before the act became effective it 
was repealed on February 10, 1936. 
Since that time Government efforts 
on behalf of the potato grower have 
been confined to the purchase of sur- 
plus potatoes for relief distribution 
and to informal guidance in an ef- 
fort to eliminate ruinous price 
fluctuations. 

Early potato problems in the 
South, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion points out, begin with potato 
planting. Potato farmers need any- 
where from $70 to $125 in cash to 
finance each acre of potatoes. Many 


farmers borrow the money for seeds, 
fertilizer, labor, and containers from 
fertilizer companies, potato dealers, 
and production loan associations. 
Usually they pay high interest rates 
and relinquish to these financial 
agencies and dealers the right to 
market their potatoes. Loan and in- 
terest are repaid by deductions from 
the proceeds of the sale of the 
farmer’s potato crop. 

Five kinds of organizations supply 
Southern potato farmers with credit. 
Production Credit Associations, or- 
ganized under the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, lend some of the 
money, farm cooperatives lend an 
insignificant amount, while fertilizer 
manufacturers, banks, and potato 
dealers lend the rest. Cheapest and 
most democratic sources of credit are 
the Production Credit Associations 
which are managed by the farm- 
ers themselves, under the supervision 
of the United States Government. 
Unfortunately, the amount of money 
farmers may borrow from these asso- 
In Charleston, 
S. C., the maximum loan per acre is 
$70. When this is not enough to 


ciations is limited. 


finance the potato crop the farmer 
must borrow additional money from 
other agencies at high interest rates. 

Potato financing by one fertilizer 
manufacturer is described by an ex- 
ecutive of a fertilizer company. In 
an interoffice memorandum this ex- 
ecutive said, “The way we conduct 
our business is this. Through our 
agents we buy and furnish the farm- 
ers with his potato seeds, furnish him 
with his fertilizer, and furnish him 
with his barrels. We allow him a 
certain amount of his expenses for 
harvesting his potato crop. The crop 
is turned over to us and we market 
it. We deduct from the proceeds 
all that is owed us assuming there is 
enough to pay and if there is any- 
thing left we keep one-fourth of it 
and give the farmer three-fourths. 
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Year in and year out if you are able 
to finance and operate this way you 
will stay ahead of the game and 
make money.” 

How costly this is to some farmers 
is evident from the letter mentioned 
above, fertilizer costing the company 
$18 was charged to the farmer’s ac. 
count at $28 and $30. Seed costing 
the fertilizer company $2.25 was 
charged to the farmer at $3.50. All 
supplies were marked up by this 
company anywhere from 50 to 75 
On top of these charges 
the farmer had to pay an additional 


percent. 


25 percent as interest. 

Only 25 percent of the potato 
farmers in the South are able to 
finance themselves, a relatively small 
number of farmers are financed by 
Production Credit Associations, the 
remainder depend on fertilizer man- 
ufacturers or local dealers for finan- 
cial aid. Farther north the percent- 
age of farmers able to finance them- 
selves increases, so does the number 
of farmers able to secure credit 
from Production Credit Associations, 
though even in Maine 10 percent of 
the potato farmers are financed by 
dealers. 

Methods of potato marketing de- 
pend upon the type of potato finane- 
ing. Farmers able to finance’ them- 
selves sell their potatoes either to 
dealers in their farm community or 
to chain-store buying associations. 
Those living near large cities also sell 
their potatoes directly to retailers, 
sometimes at farmers’ markets, some- 
times to itinerant truckers to resell the 
potatoes from their trucks to retail- 
ers. Some potatoes are sold through 
farm cooperatives. However, most 
are sold to dealers who either pur- 
chase them for their own account or 
for resale to large city dealers known 
as carlot receivers. Chain-store mat- 
keting agencies which are important 
factors in the potato economy are 
discussed later in this article. 
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New and intermediate potatoes 
which are financed by dealers and 
fertilizer manufacturers are sold 
through them to carlot receivers in 
large cities. Carlot receivers in turn 
sell to produce wholesalers and job- 
bers who sell to retail grocers. Late 
crop potatoes from the Northern 
States are sold by the farmers di- 
rectly to dealers, and, by farm co- 
operatives, to chain stores and carlot 
receivers. 

After they are purchased from the 
farmer the spuds are shipped to cities 
usually by railroad, though on the 
eastern seaboard some go by water. 
Perhaps 25 percent of all potato 
shipments are moved by truck. 


Transportation is an important 
component of potato prices. It has 
been estimated that one-third of the 
wholesale price of potatoes repre- 
sents the cost of transportation alone 
exclusive of handling charges, either 
at the shipping or the receiving 
point. From 11 to 27 percent of the 
retail price of potatoes represents the 
cost of potato transportation. 

Railroad transportation costs in 
some cases not only represent legiti- 
mate charges; they also represent the 
cost of certain dishonest practices. 
In the Midwest the Federal Trade 
Commission found that many potato 
dealers habitually made dishonest 
claims against the railroad for dam- 


Spraying is one of the devices farmers use to cut down losses due to parasites and disease. 


age in transit. The interoffice cor- 
respondence of one potato dealer re- 
vealed excessive claims for damage 
which sometimes did not even occur, 
padded labor costs, and a special 
technique for making fraudulent’ 
claims. In some centers dealers re- 
fused to ship potatoes by railroads 
which did not pay excessive damage 
claims readily. Railroads, to retain 
their business, were forced to over- 
look the obvious fraudulence of 
many of the claims made against 
them. Fraudulent damage claims 
result in high freight rates, high con- 
sumer potato prices, and in unfair 
competitive advantages for dishonest 
potato dealers against their honest 
competitors. 
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Prices which consumers pay and farmers receive for marketed potatoes are 


affected by the total amount produced. 


In years of big crops, millions of 


bushels may never reach market because prices which farmers receive are too 
low to pay them to harvest their extra bushels or to ship them when harvested. 


Problems beset the potato wher- 
ever it goes. In a number of cities 
the physical arrangement of ter- 
minal markets has given rise to rack- 
eteering, useless handling of potatoes, 
and an excessively high final price 
to the consumer. In Boston, where 
the railroad terminal is also a market 
for potatoes, potatoes get to the con- 
sumer with very little hauling around 
and a very few additional charges, 
but in New York and Chicago, where 
there are many terminals, many in- 
efficient practices have become tra- 
ditional; potatoes are hauled this 
way and that, piled here and there, 
shipped and trans-shipped, each 
movement adding another charge on 
the consumer’s potato dollar. 

Glaring example of potato mis- 
handling in New York shows in ship- 
ments by water. Potatoes are un- 
loaded at one pier, shipped across 
the river to New Jersey, then brought 
back on barges to another pier in 
New York City. In another case 
potatoes sold from freight cars are 
loaded on trucks, hauled jo feet, 
then unloaded to be loaded into 
other trucks and hauled away. 


10 


Collusion between racketeers and 
trucking companies in New York 
City resulted in monopolies by which 
independent truckers are prevented 
from delivering potatoes in the city. 
When independent truckers did at- 
tempt to make deliveries in the city 
they were held up and assessed enor- 
mous prices for the privilege of en- 
tering the city. Truckers who re- 
fused to pay these prices were beaten 
up and had their trucks overturned. 
On June 10, 1937, however, New 
York courts sent a number of their 
racketeers to jail. Racketeering not 
only hurt consumers by increasing 
food costs, it also hurt farmers by 
barring the use of markets to them, 
and it enabled dishonest dealers to 
compete unfairly with honest dealers. 

Another direct consumer abuse was 
discovered by the Federal Trade 
Commission in the use of brands and 
grades by dealers. An undetermined 
number of potatoes carry U. S. 
Government grades. Eighteen 
States have laws or regulations urg- 
ing that quality grades be marked on 
containers. Many farm cooperatives 
and some private dealers package 


potatoes in branded sacks and con- 
tainers. By identifying their brands 
with U. S. Government graded po- 
tatoes of high quality, cooperatives 
and dealers try, to create consumer 
demand for their products and try to 
secure for themselves a stable mar- 
ket. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion discovered that these efforts are 
sometimes defeated by the fraudu- 
lent misbranding of their products 
In Bos- 
ton some dealers bought potatoes in 
bulk carload lots, then packaged 
them in second-hand sacks carrying 
well-known brands and stamped with 
U. S. Government 


by some wholesale dealers. 


grade names, 
These potatoes were then sold as 
authentically graded and_ branded 
potatoes. 

Some States attach grade desig- 
nations to the bag of potatoes by 
tags. In Chicago the practice of re- 
moving these tags and attaching 
fraudulent grade names to the pack- 
ages of potatoes had become so gen- 
eral that unions there had a stand- 
ard price for removing the grade 
tag, $3 per carload. One dealer in 
Chicago wrote to an agent request- 
ing him not to ship potatoes in pack- 
ages with stenciled grade names, for 
then they could not be obliterated 
without leaving evidence of the 
obliteration. Consumers can_ take 
heart, however, for the United States 
Food and Drug Administration and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics recently joined forces in a 
determined drive to clean up the 
misbranding and misgrading, not 
only of potatoes, but of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

One billion pounds of Maine po- 
tatoes were studied by the Federal 
Trade Commission to determine how 
the consumer’s dollar for Maine po 
tatoes was divided among farmers, 
distributors, and transport agencies. 
Potatoes were traced from the farms 
in Maine to the final retail purchaser 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
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The 


and Baltimore chain stores. 
study covered the period from Octo- 
ber 1935 to December 1936. Results 
showed that 46 cents out of the po- 
tato dollar went to the grower, 23 
cents to the retailer, 3 cents to the 
wholesaler, 19 cents to railroads and 
other transit companies. 
and loading and unloading agencies 
got 7 cents, and the remaining 2 
cents went to carlot receivers, to 
brokers, and to storage agencies. 
Idaho potatoes were traced in the 
same period by Federal Trade Com- 


Packing 


mission experts from the Snake River 
Valley in Idaho almost to consum- 
ers’ ovens in nine large cities—New 
York, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Dallas, New Orleans, and Detroit. 
Retailers, it was found, got 26 cents 
of the consumer’s Idaho potato dol- 
lar; wholesalers’ share was slightly 
less than 2 cents, brokers and carlot 
receivers took 2 cents for their serv- 
ices, freight and other transporta- 
tion cost 27 cents, packing, loading, 
and unloading cost 8 cents, leaving 
the farmer 35 cents. 

Fifty-four cents of the consumer’s 
Eastern Shore potato dollar went to 
growers. The retailer received 19 
cents as his share, brokers and other 
carlot receivers took about 21% cents, 
transportation and freight charges 
amounted to 14 cents, packing and 
loading to 10 cents, and the whole- 
salers 11/ cents. 

Potatoes shipped from Hastings, 
Fla., to New York City were studied 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Examining these Florida potato dol- 
lars, the Federal Trade Commission 
found that 30 cents of each dollar 
went to the farmer, 13 cents to the 
dealer in Florida, 11 cents to the 
transportation company for moving 
the potatoes from Florida to New 
York, 12 cents to the potato han- 
dlers in New York City, that is, to 
the men who hauled the potatoes 
within the limits of that market, 5 


cents went to the commission mer- 
chant, and 30 cents to the wholesale 
jobber and retailer. 

Monopolies, the Federal Trade 
Commission found, did not exist in 
the farm marketing centers, though 
there was a high degree of control by 
a few dealers. In the Eastern Shore 
district of Maryland five dealers pur- 
chased go percent of the potato crop. 
In North Carolina three dealers pur- 
chased 60 percent of the crop; simi- 
lar conditions existed in Georgia and 
Florida. Nationally, five companies 
purchased 35 percent of the crop, 
three of these companies purchased 
for chain stores, one was a private 
produce company, and the other, a 
farm cooperative. One company, 
representing a Nation-wide chain of 
grocery stores, purchased 13 percent 
of the potato crop. This marketing 
agency had a main office in New 
York City and 5 divisional offices in 
other large cities. It had 50 termi- 
nal sales offices which covered 500 
markets where potatoes were sold in 
carload lots. In addition, its 85 field 
offices scattered in growing centers 
throughout the country were all con- 
nected by teletype. Constant com- 
munications between the various 
offices enabled this company to se- 
cure the lowest prices available on 
any particular day. 

These activities tended to pro- 
duce a uniform price for potatoes 
throughout the country, since each 
potato market had to meet the best 
price of every other potato market 
to get this chain’s business. The 
chain’s purchases rarely exceeded 
30 or 35 percent of the produce in 
any one market, but because these 
purchases were concentrated in one 
company they often determined the 
price of potatoes. No evidence of 
undue control was discovered by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

To the accusation that chain- 
store purchases tend to depress prices 
to farmers the Federal Trade Com- 





mission says in some cases “the prac- 
tice of one chain in buying at a price 
differential equivalent to brokerage 
tends to become a constant price de- 
pressant”; but to balance this, the 
Commission points out, chain stores 
also help farmers by buying up po- 
tato surpluses in glutted markets and 
selling them through Nation-wide 
sales to consumers. For, according 
to the Federal Trade Commission, 
“The proportion of the total retail 
sales of potatoes which are made by 
chain stores is so large as to require 
substantially all retailers to sell at 
To the critics 
of chain stores who charge that chain 
stores use potatoes as loss leaders, the 
Federal Trade Commission replies 
that its tabulations “demonstrate be- 
yond question that as a general pol- 
icy the chains sell potatoes at a sub- 
stantial advance over the wholesale 
price.” 

Monopolistic practices were found 
in two of the cities studied by the 
Federal Trade Commission—Chicago 


competitive prices.” 


and New York. Agreements among 

dealers to fix prices and to parcel the 

business of a city among them- 
[Continued on page 18] 


United States Food and Drug Administration 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
cently joined forces in a determined drive to 
clean up misbranding and misgrading of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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Sweet corn, perennial legacy from Indian = 

days, comes most abundantly to market in July ia 

and August. Here are some pointers on how ers 

to pick and prepare this top-flight energy food loce 

RROWHEADS and tomahawks, corn ears, nothing daunted by the Dances held just before the maiz sy 

pipes of peace and pottery—leg- fact that most Europeans regard hardened into seed. These festi- the; 

acies of our American Indians—may corn as a food fit only for barbari- vals—celebrated as a sort of Indian first 

be relegated to the showcases of mu- ans. Moreover, we go the Indian Thanksgiving Day—were the big B 

seums, but some things inherited one better in adding butter and salt yearly event for many tribes. In the able 

from the Red Man we have found to bring out the full flavor of the Great Lakes region corn dances still bess 

too good not to adopt for our own. plump corn kernels. take place, with scattered tribes from ee 

One of these is corn on the cob. Life itself depended upon corn the surrounding territory gathering one 

Now the custom of eating corn on culture at one time. Indian maize for this gala reunion. The Indians ein 

the cob is so well entrenched in now known as corn—could be stored _ of the Southwest stage elaborate har- The 

American life that it has assumed during winter months. Thus it vest festivals every fall, the celebra- in 

the status of a national summer proved a certain source of food when tion always ending with a feast in aon, 

sport. Come June or July we in- game was scarce and berries a which the eating of boiled com ene 

evitably tuck our napkins under our memory. serves as the crowning ceremony. wie 

chins preparatory to dispatching For this gift the Indians gave Actually but a small part of the we 
with gusto a steaming dish of sweet- thanks to the gods in their Corn Indians’ corn supply went to fresh 
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eating corn. More went into stor- 
age bins, was dried and ground for 
maize flour. So it is now. Our 
waving cornfields, stretching mile 
after mile through the Middle West, 
weren’t planted to corn so that we 
might have tender ears for roasting 
in the husk or boiling on the cob. 
They are largely given over to field 
corn to provide grain and animal 
fodder. Field corn, it is true, can be 
eaten by man, but it lacks the sweet 
flavor that characterizes sweet corn 
(a quite distinct type) as a table 
delicacy. 

Sweet corn concerns us most at 
this season for it is only from June 
to October—depending upon the 
area—that we can satisfy our appe- 
tite for fresh corn on the cob. All 
year round, however, we can get 
sweet corn in some form, for great 
quantities of it go into commercial 
canning. A newcomer to the com- 
corn, has 
swung into high favor with consum- 
ers in the last few years. 

How much sweet corn is grown 
no one knows. Look over the home 
gardens in almost any State in the 
northern two-thirds of the United 
States and you are sure to see the 
stalks of sweet corn towering above 
the other vegetables. Truck garden- 
ers plant it throughout the North for 
local consumption—making — suc- 
cessive plantings of one early variety 
or several different varieties so that 
their corn supply will last until the 
first frosts of autumn. 

Because sweet corn is too perish- 
able to travel long distances, there 
are no records of carlot shipments. 
Production figures for canned sweet 
com—and the greater part of sweet 
corn goes into cans—are recorded. 
The 1934 sweet-corn crop for manu- 
facture was about 500,000 short 
tons—128,000 tons less than the av- 
erage from 1928 to 1932. Drought 
ravages accounted for this low fig- 
ure. However, in the succeeding 


mercial world, frozen 


year production leaped ahead to a 
high of 860,000 tons, then dropped 
to 605,000 short tons in 1936. Acre- 
age marched steadily forward from 
200,000 acres in 1933 to 400,000 in 
1935—more acres than had been 
planted to sweet corn in the pre- 
drought years. In 1936 it stood at 
370,000 acres. Farm value in one 
year doubled to reach an $8,000,000 
high score for 1935, then fell off 25 
percent in 1936. 

Biggest sweet-corn States compet- 
ing in commercial production are 
Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Ohio, New York, Indiana, and 
Maine. Wisconsin, Michigan, Dela- 
ware, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania 
take second rank, with other States 
trailing the field. 

Northern growers have an edge on 
southern planters since high tem- 
perature leads corn to pass its prime 
quickly. Naturally, canning indus- 
tries locate in the cooler sections 
where corn is in topnotch condition 
as many as 5 or 6 days, as against 2 
days in southern sections. Moreover, 
northern corn owes part of its repu- 
tation to the varieties that flourish in 
these sections. 

Three varieties of sweet corn were 
mentioned in the “Gardener’s Text- 
book” published in 1854. An article 
appearing in 1884 described 35 
sweet-corn types. So numerous are 
the varieties at the present time 
that we have lost count. Best known 
varieties, both yellow and white, may 
be classified according to the time of 
season they mature. 

Golden Bantam, widely grown in 
the northern sections, is one of the 
earlier varieties of sweet corn. Its 
waxy, golden-orange grains are set 
in eight straight rows along ears that 
are about 5 inches in length. It 
has a delicious flavor unlike the 
mealy taste of some of the corns. 

Crosby, with its stalks climbing 
about a foot higher than Golden 
Bantam—that is to 5 or 5% feet—is 


The 10 
or 12 rows to an ear carry small 
white kernels. 

Stowell Evergreen, medium to 
late in season, has been so well 
thought of that growers have chosen 
The 
Ears 
are large, bearing as many as 20 
rows. 


a good midseason variety. 


it for breeding experiments. 
stalk shoots up to 7 or 8 feet. 


Kernels are evenly placed 
and are white and long in appear- 
ance. A little sugary in taste, Stowell 
Evergreen remains good a long time. 

Late maturing is Country Gentle- 
man, often called Shoe Peg Corn. 
The white sweet grains are deep set 
in such irregular formations that no 
rows are apparent on the husked ears. 

Good flavor has thrown these vari- 
eties into the spotlight for eating 
fresh on the cob, although other 
varieties such as Golden Early Mar- 
ket and Whipple Early Yellow de- 
serve mention. The tendency is to 
give preference to yellow corns. 

Style of pack and method of han- 
dling have influenced choice for can- 
ning purposes. For instance, yellow 
varieties suitable for whole-grain 
packs are popular these days. But in 
the main it is climatic and economic 
conditions which have swung certain 
types into first place. Growers are 
always on the lookout for a variety 
that will give the greatest tonnage 
per acre, since they are paid by the 
canner on this basis. Canners want 
to get the highest yield of canned 
corn per ton of raw stock. Climate 
permitting, therefore, the variety 
chosen will be late maturing and 
deep grained. This accounts for the 
perennial popularity of Stowell Ever- 
green and Country Gentleman in the 
canning business. 

Growers, seedsmen, and canners 
have given much attention to the 
business of developing good sweet- 
corn varieties. This is easily under- 
stood when we realize that because 
of the way it reproduces, corn seldom 
breeds true except for the simplest 
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Isolated plots such as this are used in commercial production of hybrid corn 
seed. Faint gray lines mark the rows of corn to serve as male parents. 
Between them are the detasseled plants which serve as the female parents. 


characteristics. The individual corn 
plant does not usually pollinate its 
own seed. Every corn plant is both 
male and female. The staminate 
or male part is the proudly waving, 
pollen-filled tassel at the top of the 
stalk; the egg is at the base of the 
silk which leads through the husk to 
the corn kernels. Since wind carries 
the pollen, each kernel on an ear 
may be pollinated from a different 
parent plant. 

That is why, to develop depend- 
able strains of corn, growers have 
taken the matter out of Nature’s 
hands. They carefully select a fine 
plant for breeding purposes, then tie 
paper bags over both tassels and ears. 
Later they sprinkle the pollen that 
has collected in the topmost bag on 
the ear of that same plant. This 
process, repeated for five or six corn 
generations on successive selections, 
results in an inbred corn that pro- 
duces much the same fine kernels 
year after year. To merge the good 
qualities of several strains, growers 
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have planted rows of the two parent 
strains side by side, detasseling the 
plants that are to serve as the females. 
Golden Cross Bantam is such a hy- 
brid, having the best qualities of 
both parents. Because of its hybrid 
character, its progeny will be of di- 
verse nature—in no way resembling 
Golden Cross Bantam. For that rea- 
son Golden Cross Bantam corn can- 
not be grown from the seed saved 
from Golden Cross Bantam plants, 
but must be produced anew each 
time by crossing two corns—Purdue 
39 and Purdue 51. In spite of 
higher prices asked for such seed, 
the uniformity, productivity, and 
quality put hybrids in demand. 
Corn is most delicious eaten right 
after picking, whether it is boiled, 
steamed, or roasted. One rule states: 
“The best corn for eating is har- 
vested in less than thirty minutes 
from the time the butter is placed 
upon the kernels.” But 
nately most consumers cannot pop 


unfortu- 


the ears from the garden into the 


cooking pot. 
ing hints are in order: 


For them, a few buy. 


Corn found in market is of two 
either sweet or field corp, 





types 
The latter is usually an early matur. 
ing variety of field corn. In the 
South, sweet 
corn falls easy prey to earworm. 
farmers grow the tender varieties of 
field corn for human consumption, 
It may be as tender as sweet corn but 
lacks the sweet taste that has a big 
consumer appeal. 
nize sweet corn at a glance by the 
dark green husks with odd ribbon. 
like ends which hang free and give 
an unkempt appearance. The field 
corn lacks these streamers. Hoy- 
ever, many retail grocers trim the 
husks from the end of the ear, so 
that this distinguishing mark may 
be lost. Ears of sweet corn are usu- 
ally smaller than those of field corn. 

In prime condition an ear of com 
has a tuft of silk trailing out of the 
tip. These strands should be brown 


particularly, where 


You can recog- 





“Hand-bagging” of the ears and tassels is 
one way of controlling pollination in the de 
velopment of good inbred lines of cor. 
Bags are placed over the tassel of a com 
plant and over the ear. Then both bags are 
removed and pollen from the tassel bos 
sprinkled over the silks of the ear. Onc 
again a paper bag caps the ear to protect 
it from stray pollen. 
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and crisp where they leave the husk 
but close to the ear should be pale 
green in color, succulent, and slightly 
elastic. Husks should be fresh green 
and tightly wrapped. The pithy 
stem, where the ear was broken 
away, should be green also. Dry or 
straw-colored husks indicate age or 
damage. Then kernels will be tough, 
discolored, and flavorless. 

Once you have picked out your 
green, sweet-smelling ears, strip back 
the husks of one ear. Bright, plump 
kernels, just firm enough to offer re- 
sistance to pressure, should fill the 
cob. If pricked, they should exude 
a milky juice. Since kernels dry out 
quickly, leave the husks around the 
ear as protection until the last min- 
ute before cooking. 

Remember, a slender ear of corn 
may have just as much kernel as a 
large, coarse ear. Don’t discard an 
ear if worm injury is present at the 
very tip. Cut off this part, but watch 
out for worm injury running along 
the side as this spoils the whole ear. 

High quality in sweet corn and 
high sugar content are inevitable 
companions. During the ripening 
process, the kernels run through 
four stages called the premilk, the 
milk, early dough, and dough. It is 
in the milk stage when kernels are 
plump that flavor is best. Then is 
the time when ears are harvested be- 
fore the sugar changes to starch, as 
it does with approaching maturity. 
However, the ripening process con- 
tinues even after the ear is in the 
market basket. High temperature 
hastens the transformation of sugar 
to starch. That is why a hot day 
will leave your corn ears starchy and 
tough. If you have space in your 
ice box, that is the best place to keep 
corn. 

Given the finest ears in the mar- 
ket, the cook can ruin the flavor by 
neglecting the few commandments 
of corn cookery. Bring the salted 
water to a boil before dropping in 





Canning factory wastes such as these husks and cobs formerly were con- 


sidered worthless and hauled away to dumping grounds. 


Now these 


wastes constitute a valuable byproduct, used as silage or as fertilizer. 


Once the ears are in 
the kettle keep the water at a sim- 
mering temperature (185° F.) to 
prevent toughening. Though we 
speak of boiled corn the 
phrase is really a misnomer. Ten or 
fifteen minutes is quite long enough, 
though very tender ears are ready 
for serving in half that time. Such 
corn is ready for eating as soon as 
the milk has set. 

Corn is a top-flight energy food, 
whether boiled or roasted. If you 
are going to play several sets of ten- 
nis, or chop the winter wood sup- 
ply, corn is one of the dishes for 
you because of its carbohydrate con- 
tent. 


the corn ears. 


often 


Corn is rich in sugar, still 
richer in starch, and we have al- 
ready noted how the starch content 
grows with maturity. Corn has some 
protein, a little fat, a lot of water, 
a goodly quantity of Vitamin B, and 
some Vitamin C. Yellow corn that 
has a yellow endosperm also contains 
Vitamin A. 

Corn canning is one of our large- 
scale industries. In fact, sweet corn 
ranks among the three most impor- 
tant canned vegetables in the United 


States. In 1935, about 21,500,000 
cases of corn left the packing plants. 
Even the factory wastes—the husks, 
shanks, silks, and cobs—run into big 
money, for these valuable byprod- 
ucts sell as manure and silage. Can- 
ner and farmer fortunes rise and fall 
together. In the East the canner 
usually contracts with individual 
growers for corn, but in the West 
Big- 
gest corn-canning section is in the 
Midwest. 

Maine began the ousiness of corn 
canning. Here Isaac Winslow, a 
sailor, who had learned in France 
methods of preserving foods, began 
his experiments. From his _ first 
trials, which consisted in boiling corn 
on his kitchen range, the modern 
corn-canning _ plant 


often he grows his own corn. 


developed—a 
huge establishment equipped with 
automatic machinery that will do all 
the work of canning so that no hu- 
man hand need touch the corn from 
the time the ear feeds into the cutter 
until the can is sealed. 





Canned corn stands upon the gro- 
cery shelves packed in two styles— 


[Concluded on page 17] 
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Along with minerals and vitamins, star WATER as an 
essential regulator of routine body functions * 


HIRST is such a positive and disa- 

greeable sensation that we are 
quick to quench it. In our homes, 
in our schools, in our places of busi- 
ness, drinking water is so accessible 
to most of us that we seldom think 
of how dependent we are on it for 
life itself. A human being can live 
for a much longer time without food 
than he can without water. To test 
scientifically just what effect an in- 
sufficient intake of water has on a 
human being, a group of young men 
allowed themselves to be experimen- 
tal guinea pigs. After living for a 
few days on food of which the water 
quota was very low, they developed 
headaches, showed signs of nervous- 


*Other special articles in this nutrition 
series have been published in these issues: 
Apr. 20, May 18, June 15, June 29, July 
27, Oct. 19, and Nov. 2, 1936. 
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ness, loss of appetite, and were un- 
able to concentrate on their work— 
all indications that their bodies were 
not functioning normally. When 
their water supply was increased, 
these symptoms of physical disorders 
disappeared. 

Two-thirds of our entire body 
weight is water. Our brain alone is 
70 to 85 percent water. Through 
the blood plasma, which is over go 
percent water, nutritive material is 
carried to every one of the trillion 
of cells in our body and these same 
cells depend upon water to carry 
away their waste products. It serves 
as the liquid in which all the chemi- 
cal reactions in the body take place. 

Chemical formula for pure water 
is H,O which means that in a drop 
of water, for every two atoms of hy- 
drogen there is one cf oxygen. We 





get most of our daily quota of water 
in pure form, or in other beverages, 
but when we eat even the driest 
cracker we are adding to our water 
supply. Water is present in all foods 
in varying amounts. Meats and the 
fuel foods, high in calories, such as 
macaroni, sugar, and butter, which 
we eat to give us energy, have a 
lower water content than fruits and 
vegetables. Over 90 percent of 
many fruits and vegetables is water, 
Tomatoes and oranges are good 
thirst quenchers because of their 
high water content. ‘Tomatoes aver- 
age about 94 percent water, oranges 
about 87 percent. Watermelon, a 
favorite hot-weather dessert, is a lit- 
tle over g2 percent water. 

Water comes cheaper, it is true, 
from the tap than from succulent 
fruits and vegetables, but tap water 
does not carry with it the valuable 
vitamins and minerals that, with 
water, come packaged in these foods 
and put them on the required list for 
well-balanced diets. 

Besides our daily intake of water, 
the combustion of fuel foods which 
takes place in our bodies is constantly 
known as meta- 





producing water 
bolic water. Some varieties of in- 
sects and animals need never drink 
water, as the metabolic water which 
their bodies produce from fuel foods 
is sufficient to meet all their needs to 
maintain life. Other animals can 
go for long periods of time without 
drinking water. The camel in his 
long treks over the desert carries his 
water supply in his hump, not in the 
form of H,O but as fat. As his 
body burns this fat to produce en- 
ergy, water is also produced. 

A human being is constantly losing 
water through his skin as well a 
through his lungs, alimentary tract, 
and kidneys. In strenuous exercise 
he may literally sweat out pounds of 
water. For instance, 13.75 pounds 
of 14 pounds of weight lost by a foot- 
ball player in 1 hour and 10 minutes 
of play was calculated to be water. 
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Though the water balance of our 
bodies can be upset by excessive per- 
spiration or can be seriously upset by 
illness, the impulse to satisfy natural 
thirst normally helps us to regulate 
our water supply. 

Main requirement for drinking 
water is that it be wholesome, that is 
free from any disease-carrying bac- 
teria. Wholesomeness 
very different from purity. Even rain 


in water is 


gathers some impurities as it falls to 
earth. Impurities in water are either 
organic substances, such as bacteria 
(not all bacteria are harmful to 
man), or inorganic substances—sus- 
pended matter like sand or clay, or 
dissolved matter such as calcium and 
magnesium compounds and gases. 
As a matter of fact most cities add 
inorganic substances to their water 
supply to disinfect it and to give it 
the characteristics we desire. Though 
muddy water with a fishy taste and 
odor may be “safe” drinking water, 
We 
prefer water that is clear, colorless, 


few of us would care to drink it. 


tasteless, and odorless. 

Chlorine is the most common dis- 
infectant used in city water supplies. 
Generally it takes only from 1 to 
2 pounds of liquid chlorine to make 
a million gallons of water safe for 
drinking. 

Many city water supplies are run 
through a filtration plant where the 
water runs through a series of beds 
of sand and gravel before it is piped 
out to the consumer. This process 
clarifies the water, removing bacteria 
and substances that would make the 
water muddy. 

Two cities, drawing their water 
from different sources and treating 
them by the same process, may each 
have a different type of water. The 
supply of one city may be “hard” 
while that of the other is “soft.” 
The hardness and softness of water 
depends on the amount of the dis- 
solved minerals it contains. Soft 
water contains little dissolved min- 


Some of the minerals we need 
in our daily diet are present in water, 


erals. 


but the amourt is usually so small 
that we do not depend on drinking 
water as source. If 
New York consumers were going to 


our mineral 
depend on their water as a source of 
calcium they would have to drink 25 
gallons of water to get their calcium 
supply for one day, while they could 
get the same amount in three to four 
glasses of milk. 

For healthy people there is little 
restriction on the amount and time 
to drink water. Four to six glasses, 
besides the water we get in our 
food, is usually considered a normal 
amount. Experiments have proved 
that a reasonable amount of water 
with meals will stimulate the diges- 
tive juices and facilitate digestion, 
but it is best to drink water with the 
meal than just before starting to eat. 
If one drinks too much water before 
eating, the stomach will be filled 
with water and there will be little 
space or appetite for solid food. 

Many people believe that ice-cold 
water is not good for one, that it 
chills the stomach and delays diges- 
tion. Experiments have shown that 
in 20 minutes after drinking ice 
water the temperature of the stom- 
ach is the same as that of the rest of 
the body . .. the same period of 
time it takes for the stomach to at- 
tain the body temperature after a 
cup of hot coffee. There is one time, 
however, when we should carefully 
refrain from drinking ice-cold water 
and that is the time when we want it 
most—when we are overheated or 
have been exercising vigorously. 


A NATIVE AMERICAN 
[Concluded from page 15] 


the whole-grain style or the cream 
style. In the latter, the grain is cut 
through and the contents scraped 
out, leaving part of the skin attached 
to the cob. 

Direct help to the housewife are 
the quality standards set up by the 
Department of Agriculture for grades 
of canned corn—U. S. grade A 
(fancy), U.S. grade B (extra stand- 
ard or choice), U. S. grade C (stand- 
ard), and Off-grade (substandard) . 
These grades apply to both styles of 
canned corn, the whole-grain and 
the cream style, and are based on 
such qualities as color, absence of 
defects, consistency, cut of corn, ma- 
turity and flavor—with maturity 
scoring highest and flavor next in the 
total For Regulatory An- 
nouncements 138 U. S. Standards 
for Grades of Canned Corn—Whole- 
grain Style, and 139 U. S. Stand- 
ards, for grades of Canned Corn— 
Cream Style, apply to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Canned corn must be sealed in 
containers that are sound and clean. 
Labels must comply with require- 
ments of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. Should the space be- 
tween the top of the product and 
the lid be excessive, a legend will 
warn, “Below U.S. Standard—Slack 
Fill.” If too much brine has been 
added, an extra admonition will tell 
the consumer, 
Added Liquid.” 


award. 


“Contains Excess 





IRST number of a new consumer publication was issued to the public on 


June 2. 
National Federation. 


The Consumer is the official publication of the Consumers’ 
Feature article of this issue is titled “Price Control 


Conflicts”, by Arthur R. Burns, Associate Professor in Economics, Columbia 
University. Persons interested in securing copies of The Consumer or in 
knowing more about the activities of the Consumers’ National Federation 
should get in touch with the organization at Room 1517, 205 East 42d 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SIX AMERICANS LOOK AT 
EUROPEAN COOPERATIVES 


[Concluded from page 6] 


Government regulation as to prices 
charged or character of goods sold 
and was supported by the doctrine of 
‘caveat emptor’ .. .” 

Here in the United States, Mr. 
Stuart observes, almost all of these 
primary conditions are lacking. If 
consumer cooperation does spread 
here, he feels that it will be in re- 
sponse to different needs. Failure of 
competition or Government regula- 
tion to protect consumer interests, 
unsatisfactory retail merchandising 
in some areas, elimination of chain 
stores by taxation, racketeering— 
these are factors which Mr. Stuart 
points to as possible aids to the co- 
operative movement in this country. 
Mr. Stuart believes that both our 
Federal and State governments 
should foster cooperation, within 
“proper limits”, that is, they should 
not artificially stimulate growth. 
What development comes should be 
througha natural process of evolution. 

Mr. Hood expresses the belief that 
present-day America lacks the condi- 
tions that would make for wide- 
spread growth of consumer coopera- 
He warns specifically against 
Government high-pressure promo- 
tion of the cooperative idea, adding, 
however, that “any group of people 
who believe they can purchase their 
requirements more advantageously 
through cooperatives than through 
private enterprises should be fairly 
accorded their rightful opportunity 
to make the effort.” 

Mr. Gregory places first in his list 
of accomplishments of European 
consumer cooperatives that “they 
have completely eliminated financial 
racketeering in that part of the busi- 
ness field which they have taken over 

. . no fat promotion fees . . . no 
watered stock . . 


tives. 


- no domination 
of business by money lenders . . .” 


Also, he says, “they have added to 
national stability, have raised stand- 
ards of living, and have given to 
many people a new interest in life, a 
new and useful outlet for their 
energies.” 

Mr. Gregory adds do’s and don’t’s 
for business and consumer coopera- 
tives so that they can thrive side by 
side, providing beneficial competi- 
tion. He warns consumer coopera- 
tives against the dangers of not serv- 
ing consumers with singleness of 
purpose, of not keeping out of poli- 
tics, or avoiding the desire to estab- 
lish a cooperative monopoly. He 
says that co-ops should go into busi- 
ness only to the extent of keeping 
prices down rather than adopt the 
English objective of a cooperative 
commonwealth. Nor should co-ops 
become involved in class struggles. 

Emily Bates feels strongly that co- 
ops have the power to enrich the 
lives of our people—more particu- 
larly our women and children. She 
cites case histories to show how 
women have benefited by associa- 
tion with others in the cooperative 
movement. As her farewell word 
she says, “America is a democratic 
nation determined to find a means 
of raising the general standard of 
living. We seek to build a nation 
of people economically secure and at 
peace with the world. To this end, 
widespread development of coopera- 
tive enterprise by the people offers 
vast possibilities.” 

Recommendations for action, the 
Inquiry on Cooperatives submitted 
to the President separately from the 
report. These recommendations are 
as follows: (1) That there be made a 
survey of consumer and service co- 
operatives in the United States; (2) 
that an agency be established or 
designated to give information, re- 
search, and advisory service to con- 
sumers’ cooperatives; (3) that steps 
be taken to assure consumer coop- 
eratives credit parity. 


CONSUMERS’ Guipg 
POTATO PROBLEMS 


[Continued from page | 1] 


selves were found. These associa- 
tions maintained blacklists by which 
they cut off a dealer’s supply of pota- 
toes whenever he fell into the bad 
graces of Such 
practices are illegal, and the infor. 
mation secured by the Federal Trade 
Commission was turned over to the 
Department of Justice for appropri- 
ate action. 

To Congress’ question, then, the 
Federal Trade Commission has made 
its answer. To what extent, Con. 
gress asked, are unfair, fraudulent, 
and injurious methods employed in 
the grading, warehousing, and distri. 
bution of farm products? Potatoes, 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
answered, were misgraded and mis- 
branded in at least three cities. They 
were sometimes the subject of fraud- 
ulent claims for damages against 
railroads. They were the center of 
a racket in New York City, where 
they have been mishandled to the 
point of travesty. 
the South were charged, it was 


the association. 


Some farmers in 


found, excessive prices for supplies 
necessary for their production and 
excessive interest rates to finance 
their production. 

Not all of the 356 million bushels 
of potatoes grown and consumed in 
the United States in 1935 were sub- 
ject to the abuses enumerated by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Most 
abuses were specific, occurred only 
in certain areas, and by no means 
applied Abuses, 
when they occur, however, penalize 
honest dealers and shippers, farmers, 
and consumers. 

How to eliminate these practices 
is something else. Misbranding and 
misgrading is punishable by law. 
Racketeering is illegal. The Farm 
Credit Administration exists to pro 
vide loans to farmers at reasonable 
interest rates. Plainly many existing 


to all potatoes. 
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evils could be corrected. To this end 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
recommended the prosecution of 
certain racketeers and certain asso- 
ciations of potato dealers, a recom- 
has 


which now been 


It recommends ac- 


mendation 
partly effected. 
tion by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the subject of fraud- 
ulent damage claims, and it points 
out to consumers that they should 
avail themselves of Federal laws 
against the misbranding and mis- 
grading of commodities. Finally, 
for farmers, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission recommends the additional 
use of farm credit through the Farm 
Credit Administration and an in- 
creased resort to farm cooperatives. 

For further information about po- 
tatoes, readers should refer to the 
article, “Facts for Potato Consum- 
ers”, in the ConsuMERS’ GuinE for 
February 10, 1936. 


CONSUMERS’ QUERIES 
AND COMMENTS 


[Concluded from page 2] 


tising. “Do I want to know what I 
am doing with the family money?” 
emphatically writes a Colorado con- 
sumer. “Dll say I do. I grew up 
on good honest cotton, silk, mohair, 
and wool. I know these fibers for 
what they can do in the matter of 
serving my needs. I don’t know two 
whoops about rayon, and the trades- 
men don’t want me to know... . 
Being an ex-rancher, I know what it 
costs to produce dairy and poultry 
products and I don’t try to gyp my 
neighbors who raise them for me, but 
I do buy when the output is large 
and place eggs in water-glass for 
winter use and would buy dried milk 
if I knew where to get it of reliable 
quality... . Before me is a can of 
lemon juice. I’d like to know if I’m 
paying for juice or water... .” A 
Pennsylvania consumer adds her vote 
for “more information on labe}s 


STUDY QUESTIONS FOR THIS ISSUE 


1. Why does the AAA purchase 
potatoes? 

2. What does the AAA do with the 
potatoes it purchases? 

3. What are the Rochdale coopera- 
tive principles? 

4. What are some of the differences 
between private business and 
cooperative business? 

5. How much business are consumer 
cooperatives throughout the 
world credited with doing ina 
year? 

6. In which European countries have 
they become important? 

7. What are some of the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of 
consumer cooperatives in Eu- 
rope? 

8. What recommendations to the 
Government do the members 
of the Inquiry on Cooperative 
Enterprise make? 

9. How many farms depend for their 
major income on the sale of 
potatoes? 

10. In which months are consumers 
able to buy both "old" and 


"new" potatoes? 


11. When are potatoes usually cheap- 
est? When do they usually 
cost most? 


12. What are some of the abuses in 
marketing potatoes which the 
Federal Trade Commission 


found? 


13. How much did Idaho farmers get 
out of each dollar consumers 
spent for their potatoes, as 
reported by the Commission? 
How much did Maine farmers 
get? 


14. What are the distinguishing marks 
of four varieties of sweet corn? 


15. How can you distinguish at a 


glance sweet corn from field 
corn? 

16. What food values does corn 
have? 


17. In what ways can going without 
enough water hurt the body? 

18. Does water supply enough min- 
erals for a well-balanced diet? 

19. Why is drinking a lot of water 
before meals not a good thing? 


20. When should you not drink ice- 
cold water? 





and _ for 
favor 


‘technical jargon’.” “I 
grade labeling of canned 
goods”, writes a 
sumer. “In fact”, 
extensions 


Michigan con- 
he adds, 
of grade labeling as 
will enable consumers to buy com- 
mon goods by specification.” <A 
California consumer says, “I want 
to get in on that poll. No; I don’t 
care for technical jargon, but I do 
want technical information. Just 
plain facts, expressed numerically. 

I want canned goods labeled 
with plain A, B, C labels, accom- 
panied with a description that tells 
something—not just fancy pictures 
and superlative adjectives.” “Some 
things”, a Colorado consumer points 


“such 


out, “can’t be described without tech- 
and any consumer 
with a little effort can interpret or 
learn to. Facts of any sort are hard 
to find about products. It took us 
the issue of the Consumers’ GuIDE 
last year to convince our butcher 
there was such a thing as U. S. 
graded meat. He knew we meant 
U. S. inspected. Clerks in our gro- 
cery stores can’t tell contents even of 
packages, let alone quality. I am 
satisfied, as a shopper, with about 5 
percent of the labels on goods I buy.” 

We can’t report as fully on all 
replies, but we will continue to sum- 
marize new ones as they reach us 
from time to time. 


nical language, 
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BUYING FACTS IN PICTURE FORM 


You can get them in a set of nine 
Clothing Selection Charts, prepared 
by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Tips on best-wearing fabrics, de- 
signs, and styles, told in words and 
pictures, cover; cloth: coats for 
women; wash dresses for women; 
costume slips; women's hosiery; 
rompers for creeping babies; little 
girls’ and boys’ dresses and suits; 
winter play suits; sun suits. These 
charts are sold only in sets, at 40 
cents, by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 
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